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EZRA CAINE 
I 

It does seem strange, even to me 
who am myself so strange, that I 
should feel such joy in calling it back 
to mind, in living my life all over; 
stranger yet, that I should crave to 
set it down in ink, for men who can- 
not see with my eyes to sneer at. 
But it was so glorious, the secret I 
kept hidden so long, half hidden 
even to myself! Then when at last 
my eyes were opened and I ceased to 
try to bind myself down to the sleepy 
ways of other men, what a wild, royal 

■ 

life I led! Now they have locked 
me up here in this miserable stifling. 
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EZRA CAINE 

choking house, where one can scarcely 
budge without two watchers at his el- 
bows. They think — ^poor fools — that 
the staring of the bare white walls 
and my own despair will end me. 
Some day I shall — ^ah, but that is an- 
other secret ! First, I must tell this 
one. Let me think how it all began. 
Always, from the earliest day that 
I can recall, there was something odd 
about me — I was so different from 
the other people that I saw. Even 
my mother, with her snowy hair 
and fresh young face and scared, timid 
ways, was quite unlike other mothers. 
Then, again, there was something 
queer about the way we lived — ^we 
two, all alone in a big gloomy house 
guarded by tall whispering elms. 
The house was indeed so very large 
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that we used only the ground-floor — 
at least my mother did ; she dreaded 
even to open the door at the head of 
the stairs. As for me, the first that 
I remember is how I used to wander 
and rummage about the dim and 
dusty old rooms, crooning and whis- 
pering to myself, for I had no play- 
mates. 

One afternoon I fell asleep up 
there. In a dark closet I had found 
a long, beautiful, polished cane, and 
then a tall silk hat, on an upper shelf. 
The hat was gray with dust, and 
cobwebbed, and when I put it on it 
came over my ears, and down to my 
shoulders — unless I slanted it back at 
just the proper angle. But there was 
great fon in wearing such a thing, 
and I wanted to see how I looked. 
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Across one corner of the dim front 
room stood a bureau which had often 
before caught my fancy. It was a 
heavy black affair, quaintly carved, 
and with an oval mirror. The mas- 
sive oaken legs were shaped into 
fierce griffins' paws ; and the handles 
of the drawers, too, jutted out into 
little griffins' heads, which seemed to 
guard defiantly some mysterious treas- 
ure inside. I remember that I 
dragged one of the great hair-cush- 
ioned, straight-backed chairs across 
the yielding carpet, and climbed up 
in front of the mirror. Bars of light 
stole between the . closed slats of the 
window-shutters, and the long lace 
curtains were draped back, so that 
I could see well enough. But a film 
of cobwebs had been drawn across 
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the oval glass, and the dust obscured 
it, and I caught only a faint, shadowy 
image of a thin, solemn child in a 
man's tall silk hat, holding a man's 
cane in his unaccustomed fingers. 

It was just a child's play, of course ; 
and I should have forgotten all about 
it years ago, only the look in my 
mother's eyes when she saw me there 
has fixed it in my mind. 

I had opened the top bureau- 
drawer. It was full of trinkets and 
keepsakes which I was not old enough 
to know the meaning of. Later, 
when I was a man, on a certain wild 
day I opened that drawer again, and 
understood better. But this after- 
noon, being only a child playing in 
my own solitary way, I tumbled the 
trinkets heedlessly about. There 
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were some letters, tied into bundles 
by strings of narrow blue ribbon, and 
a faint, sweet odor of violets lingered 
around them. Unthinking, I piled 
the whole heap into my lap, to enjoy 
the fragrance. Down at the bottom 
of the drawer, under a few daguerreo- 
types of stiff, glaring, old-fashioned 
people, was a little gold locket, 
formed like a heart, and fastened to 
a golden chain, which I slipped 
around my neck. 

The uncertain fragrance of violets, 
the dark room, the hushed and dead- 
ened air, made me drowsy. So, loll- 
ing on the hair- cushioned seat, the 
big hat on my head, the cane in my 
hands, my lap full of old letters, and 
the gold locket hanging about my 
neck, I fell asleep. 
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At twilight my mother used to call 
up from the foot of the stairs; but 
this time I did not answer. At 
length, growing very anxious, she 
ran up and found me. The hat and 
cane, and the letters, tumbled to the 
carpet; and she snatched me into her 
arms and hurried down. Startled by 
her unwonted strength and rough- 
ness, I screamed out and fought ; but 
she paid no heed, until, bursting into 
the warm, bright kitchen, she sank 
fluttering, and all white and breath- 
less, into her arm-chair. When she 
saw the locket and chain about my 
neck, she took it off, and I never saw 
it again. 

Thus for the time I noticed how 
she dreaded the upper rooms. After- 
ward I thought it very foolish, and 
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used to assure her that there was 
nothing in them but dusty old pic- 
tures and furniture and cobwebs. 
It was useless ; she only looked the 
more worried. 

When I was older, I used to ask 
her about my father. But as often 
as I mentioned his name, she brushed 
her hands so wildly across her face 
and hair, and the scared look which 
was always lurking in her eyes 
swelled so large, that I was bitter 
against myself for having caused her 
pain. So I never learned much about 
him, except that he was not dead — 
that is, dead like other folks — and that 
something very terrible had happened. 

We lived beyond the end of the 
village street — no other houses in 
sight until around a bend of the road. 

8 
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Beyond our yard stretched a wood — 
vast and mysterious in my eyes — 
down to the creek. Beyond that, I 
believed, lay the land of giants and 
fairies and elves which my mother 
used to tell me of. So we were shut 
off by ourselves and saw but little of 
other folks. 

It was because of our retired ways, 
I suppose, that whenever we did show 
ourselves on the street, people whom 
we passed twisted their necks to gape 
and stare, until my timid little mother 
flushed and paled, and caught her 
breath in quick gasps. Then I, 
thinking that they meant to do her 
harm, raged and fumed, and struggled 
to snatch up stones ; but my mother 
held me tightly by the wrist. The 
village boys — miserable little cow- 

9 
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ards — often, when trotting in groups 
along the road to the creek, stopped 
and huddled together to hoot if they 
caught sight of me under the elm- 
trees in our yard. 

Thus a fierce hatred of all these 
stupid, mean-natured, bullying vil- 
lagers smoldered within me, and at 
times blazed up. Even my mother 
did not guess at first what bitter, 
rending, blinding rage seethed in my 
heart at the gaping mouths and star- 
ing eyes, at the side-glances and 
stealthy whispers and pointing fingers 
that greeted us on Sunday mornings 
as we went to church. 

At last she saw. How it all hap- 
pened I scarcely know. I remember 
only that when we tiptoed into the 
darkened church a sudden rustle of 

10 
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many dresses, as all the women turned 
around on the benches, sounded in 
my ears like a hiss. Already fretting 
and half terrified as I was, this sent a 
thrill of agony along my nerves. My 
mother's little hand tightened con- 
vulsively on my wrist, and a quick 
hysterical panting came into her 
breath. Then a strange, wild-beast 
frenzy seized me; a dark mist wa- 
vered before my eyes; the smell of 
blood choked up my nostrils. Blind- 
ly, furiously, I staggered forward at 
some one — a grim-faced, black- 
clothed man standing in the aisle — 
lashed out with my hands, bit, tore, 
clawed, screamed; then burst away 
and ran, ran, ran, until, gasping and 
faint, and despairing, I flung myself 

down on our own quiet doorstep. 

II 
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There I lay sobbing, my burning 
face pressed hard against the cool, 
shady stone, till my mother came. 
She raised my aching, throbbing 
head, tenderly wiped my tear-streaked 
cheeks; and together we went into 
the house. Not one word did she 
ever let me say about it. Once, in- 
deed, that day, I tried to falter out 
some sort of an explanation; but at 
the first breath my mother gently 
hushed me, and smiled — but oh, so 
sadly ! 

Late that night, as I writhed and 
quivered on my cot, fighting them 
all over again in my whirling fancy, 
my mother, who must have thought 
me asleep, stole like a ghost into the 
room. She bent over softly — very 
softly, lest she waken me — and in 
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the bright moonlight from the win- 
dow scanned every line and feature 
of my face so closely, so intently, so 
breathlessly, that to me, lying there 
with closed eyelids, it seemed that I 
could feel her eyes. Yet all the 
while I feigned asleep, for I was very 
cunning to deceive even her. A long 
time she hung over me in this way ; 
then breathed one slow, quivering 
sigh, and crept away. 

After that terrible Sunday we went 
no more to church ; but in the even- 
ings my mother told me stories — of 
Moses in the bulrushes, and Hagar 
and Ishmael, and little Jesus who was 
carried away by night into Egypt. 
Except for this our life glided on as 
before. Yet somehow — perhaps it 
was only fancy — I felt a subtle, almost 
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imperceptible, change in my mother. 
I hardly know why I recall it after 
all these years, but there was an added 
touch of gentleness, a breath of utter 
devotion to all my whims and fancies, 
in everything she did. 

There was a guitar in the house — 
a battered and dingy old thing, but 
deep-toned, and soft and sonorous. 
Often in the long evenings, when I 
grew restless and fidgety, she would 
take this on her knee, and hum to 
me pretty little airs and snatches of 
weird negro melodies that her nurse 
had sung to her in the old days. 

Often, again, in the clear summer 
nights, when the moon shone bright 
and full, I would venture timidly out 
a little way to where the shadows 
lay inky-black along the edge of the 
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woods; for the awful darkness of 
those vast solemn depths had a ter- 
rible fascination for my childish 
niind. There, just on the shadow- 
line, I would crouch down shudder- 
ing, and strain my eyes and listen. 
Sometimes only low sighs and deep 
soft whispers, which I could not un- 
derstand, floated out to me; or tiny 
points of light and restless eyes flick- 
ered far back in the darkness, and I 
was scared. Now and then, if I had 
waited long, and had been very quiet, 
it seemed as if dim sweet faces hov- 
ered close before me, and the singing 
of far-off^ voices stole to my ears — 
voices so soft and beautiful that I 
almost dared to enter the blackness. 
But when I tried to see and hear 
more clearly, the faces vanished and 
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the singing died away. Then I would 
hurry back to the house, pondering 
the matter in my own way; yet 
even in those early days some spirit of 
silence, some vague fear of being mis- 
understood, fettered my tongue, and 
I kept it all a secret from my mother. 
A sweet, happy childhood was 
mine, after all, even though so widely 
different from the life that other 
children led. One ominous scene, 
however, came to mar it. It was a 
late autumn afternoon ; a strange 
shaggy old woman — a gypsy, my 
mother said — crept up to the rear 
door, and begged for a bite of food, 
and a match to light her pipe. 
Then, when she had received what 
she asked for, she stretched forth her 
brown skinny claws and drew me 
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toward her. Half taken by her ugli- 
ness, I stood gazing up wonderingly 
into her thin, withered face, while 
she peered down out of her black, 
sharp snake-eyes into mine. At last 
she muttered: 

"Pretty lady, a strange and awful 
child, this of yours. What do you 
name him?" 

" Ezra Caine." 

"Eh? Well, may you have no 
more like Ezra Caine!'* 

As the grizzly old woman hobbled 
away, my poor mother stooped down 
and flung her arms tightly about me. 

Wondering at her wildness, I 
whispered to her that I was really 
very happy; and even slyly hinted 
that I saw and knew many wonder- 
ful things. 

17 
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I grew up into a tall, strong boy; 
my strength, I remember, gave me a 
kind of joyous exultation. I would 
tug at the heavy stone doorstep — 
that same big cool slab upon which I 
had flung myself down so despairingly 
years before — and budge it a little 
way, then run in great glee to bring 
my mother to admire. Indeed she 
seemed as pleased as even I myself 
whenever I showed her how strong I 
was. I was very fleet, too, and tireless. 

This strength and quickness came, 
I suppose, from the long solitary 
rambles which I was always taking 
through the woods, along the creek, 
and over the rolling fields that 

i8 
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stretched so alluringly beyond. Once 
while I was lying in the grass behind 
our house, a humming-bird, whose 
wings shimmered and whirred in the 
sun, hovered for a moment around 
our honeysuckle-vine. It was the 
first humming-bird I had ever seen ; 
so when it darted away across the 
meadow, I followed it, fascinated. 
All day long I hunted for it, up and 
down the meadows, and on the edges 
of the woods where the wild grape- 
vines clustered. At dark, knowing 
that I had lost it, I hid among the 
weeds and wept disconsolately, until 
my mother found me there and took 
me home. Somehow — no matter 
where I strayed — my mother could 
always find me, and come to me 
when I needed her. 

19 
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There was a sort of craving in my 
heart which called me into the open 
air. Sunshine and rain found me 
wandering among the trees and 
bushes and hedges. The low driz- 
zling gray sky and blurring mists, the 
dripping leaves and spongy sod, the 
damp, fresh, earthy smell, were as 
pleasant to me as even the glowing 
sunlight, the twittering sparrows, and 
shrill-chirping crickets, and the wavy 
golden sheen of the ripened grain. I 
loved it all. For hours, even in the 
patter of the rain, I crouched among 
the rushes at the creek-side to peep 
down at the minnows and frogs, and 
beautiful gliding snakes, while they 
played about, all unconscious that my 
wondering eyes were trying to pry 
into their secrets. At other times I 
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lay down in the woods, and kept as 
quiet and still as the old mossy logs 
themselves, until the timid little red 
squirrels, thinking me really asleep, 
frisked about me, and nibbled at 
acorns within reach of my hand. 
Yet I never tried to harm or scare 
any of them, but only to catch what 
they might say ; for long ago I had 
come to look upon all of these sly 
little bright-eyed creatures as belong- 
ing in, some mysterious way to those 
beautiful faces which I caught faint 
glimpses of in the shadows of the 
woods after dark. 

These rambles were to me delight- 
ful voyages of discovery. When the 
boys from the village invaded my 
haunts, and in noisy groups splashed 
and yelled around the deep pool be- 

21 
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low the bridge, I remember how 
stealthily I crept up under cover of 
the thickets and watched them. A 
spirit of mischief urged me now and 
then to frighten them. At twilight 
one summer afternoon, four of them 
were running naked about the pool, 
trying to drown a cat, which they 
would thrust back into the middle 
whenever she swam to the shore. I 
dug up a big round stone and flung 
it. Dusk had gathered quite thickly, 
and in the uncertain light they could 
not see just where the stone had come 
from, though it splashed mud and 
water over them. So they stood 
looking at each other, and a quick 
silence took the place of their noise, 
and the cat crawled away into the 
weeds. Finally they began softly, in 

22 
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whispers, to dare each other to go up 
the bank and dress. But their clothes 
were near the thicket where I was 
hidden, and none would come alone; 
and in the end they took hold of 
hands and stole forward all together. 
Their solemn faces and their whis- 
pering were so odd, after all that noise, 
that I laughed suddenly aloud. Then 
they fled across the bridge half- 
dressed, and I went home. 

At first my long absences worried 
my mother very much ; but when I 
came loitering back to the house, 
she could not help seeing how happy 
and contented I was, though all tired 
and mud-stained and wet ; so she 
was glad for my sake, and did not 
seek to detain me when I wished to 
go again. 

23 
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Such intense longing to be out of 
doors swept over me only at times ; 
at others I was happier in the house. 
I had learned early how to play upon 
my mother's guitar. My fingers were 
so long and supple and thin that it was 
easy for me to handle it. On winter 
days I liked nothing better than to 
thrum on it hour after hour. It was 
the one thing of which I never grew 
weary; for I came to look upon it 
as almost a living being, and now and 
then could make it express a little bit 
of how I longed and hoped and feared. 

I liked best, though, on summer 
evenings, to sit in the twilight with 
my mother, on the doorstep, and 
sing. Once or twice I tried to croon 
to her what the moon and the stars 
and the drifting clouds made me feel 
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— but I could not. She only told 
me not to think of such wild, un- 
canny things ; so T gave up the vain 
attempt, and kept that with my other 
thoughts, all to myself. 

I never went to school. The 
thought of such a thing never really 
occurred to us. I doubt if my 
mother could have endured to be 
alone there all day long in our big, 
dark, old house ; and as for me — 
the idea of my being cooped up 
among those loathsome village boys 
was too hateful to think of. In- 
stead, my mother tried to teach me 
herself. On winter days, when we 
sat beside the roaring kitchen fire, it 
was not so very hard. To be sure, 
even there I stared oftener into the 
writhing smoke and the flames than 

25 
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into the book. But when, in pleas- 
ant weather, we sat out under the 
elms, I must have tried her patience 
very much — though God knows I 
never did it purposely — I was such 
a thoughtless boy! The lesson was 
so dry and tedious that my mind 
would slip away in spite of me to 
other things — some curious fancy 
which came bobbing up in my head, 
the gossipy way in which the gar- 
den flowers nodded to one another, 
the queer shapes which the floating 
clouds took on, the mysterious whis- 
pering of the trees. 

I would fall to musing over such 
matters, and stare vacantly away into 
the distance, until my mother's im- 
patient little tap roused me. Then 

of course I tried to see something in 
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those black, twisted letters and fig- 
ures; but it seemed so useless, so 
ridiculous, to try to pay attention to 
them when all these fascinating, 
wonderful things were calling me. 
Even when I did try, and gazed 
steadily at the page for a little while, 
I often burst out into a sudden laugh, 
the letters looked so grotesque and 
comical, sprawling about in all sorts 
of queer shapes. That was not at 
all what my mother wanted me 
to notice, and so she pretended 
to frown and look vexed. Then I, 
'feeling deeply repentant, tried my 
very best to learn; and indeed, 
when once I could hold my mind 
down to it, I learned fast — so fast 
that she often praised me in a sort of 
pleased wonder. 
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When I saw how greatly she 
wished it, I tried hard to study ; but 
it was of no use. After a little while 
my head ached and throbbed so that 
I grew dizzy and had to stop; yet I 
never told my mother the real rea- 
son of my stupidness — because I was 
ashamed. 

If I had worried a great deal about 
this during the day, and had per- 
severed in spite of the aching and 
dizzy spells, I could not get to sleep 
at nights for the terrible beating and 
ringing in my head. The pain al- 
ways died down at last; but if then 
I even dozed, no matter how lightly, 
such a horrible thing always hap- 
pened. 

On the tall black-walnut clothes- 
press, which loomed up in the dark- 
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ness near the foot of my bed, stood 
an old broken clock. I could just 
dimly make out its pallid face 
through the gloom. Now whenever 
after these headaches I half-closed 
my eyes, it seemed to me that the 
clock-face, and the dark press on 
which it rested, slowly, slowly, 
changed into that grim, shaggy, with- 
ered old gypsy woman, until at last 
she towered up there and pointed 
mockingly at me with her staff. As 
long as I shivered and cowered, and 
peeped fearfully up at her, she grew 
larger, clearer, more terrible, more 
nienacing. If I started up in a panic 
and stared straight at her with wide- 
open eyes, she gradually drifted back 
into the old familiar clothespress. 

Sometimes, though, for all my 
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Staring, she would not vanish, but 
glared down — a cruel smile haunting 
her thin lips — into my eyes minute 
after minute, until at last the horror 
of it grew too great, and in spite of 
me a wild cry broke from my lips. 
At that cry, echoing terribly through 
the big house, she seemed to shrink 
hurriedly away into the closet; and I 
fell back, weak as a rag and panting 
for breath, upon the pillow. 

Whenever this happened, my 
mother was almost instantly at the 
door. Frightened and quivering as 
I was, if she questioned me I 
dreaded to tell her the truth; some 
blind instinct made me lie to her 
about it, and deny that I had cried 
out. Still she seemed to guess how 
excited I was — perhaps the glitter- 
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ing of my eyes betrayed me; and 
sometimes she brought in the guitar. 
We would sing softly together one of 
those old negro chants, to the deep 
strumming of the guitar, and sing it 
over and over and over, until my 
eyelids grew heavy, and I drifted off 
into a qiiiet sleep. 

On warm nights, when I feared to 
lie there in the room on account of 
that dark closet, I rose quietly, drew 
on my clothes, slipped out at the low 
window into the free night-air, and 
stretched myself on the grass under 
the elms. I remember what a feel- 
ing of security those grand, patient 
trees, sighing gently to one another 
away up in their towering, swaying 
tops, gave to me. While I lay flat 
on my back thus, there was some- 
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thing so peaceful and soft in the far- 
off noises — the gallop of hoofs a 
long way down the road, the mourn- 
ful wail of a screech-owl in the 
woods, the chirp of a solitary katydid 
over my head, the distant rumble and 
cough of a night-train — something 
so hushed and soothing in all this, 
that to me it was the sweetest of 
lullabies. 

A vague reverent belief, too indis- 
tinct, perhaps, to be called a religion, 
stole into my mind, that the night 
was nearer to me, more loving, than 
the day ; that somehow I was a crea- 
ture of darkness, and only then in my 
element, and that this was the reason 
why my mother and I were severed 
so far from everybody else. That 
old Bible story of Hagar and Ishmael 
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caught my fancy, and sometimes I 
wondered if I did not know just how 
Ishmael felt, out there all alone in 
the desert. 

Yet, though these musing fits and 
spells of longing and loneliness often 
swept over me as I lay out under the 
trees, I loved my life — I loved even 
its loneliness. I could not have 
wished it otherwise. I kept whis- 
pering to myself that by and by a 
wonder would be revealed to me of 
which other folks had never dreamed. 
Perhaps this very loneliness made me 
feel that I was set apart for some 
strange work. I knew — although 
I could not tell how — that already I 
was trembling upon the verge of a 
knowledge which they could never 
grasp. So I was quite content to wait, 
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This same secluded life of ours 
flowed on for years. Day after day 
I had rambled in the fields^ and 
mused and dreamed, until almost un- 
awares I found myself towering above 
my little mother, talking in deeper 
tones, and assuming more protective, 
authoritative ways. I was a man 
now— no longer that timid, shrink- 
ing child ; but nevertheless we 
mingled as little as ever with the 
townspeople. My old fear of their 
harsh, rude faces, it is true, was gone; 
I could stride down the whole length 
of the long rambling street and make 
my face a mask against their prying 
eyes ; but the same uncontrollable 
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loathing, the same aversion, still re- 
mained. 

Sly and secretive though I had 
grown, when a big, awkward, plodding 
farmer lumbered past me and not 
even tried to cover his open-mouthed 
stare, a wild greed sometimes tempted 
me to clutch him by his bulging red 
throat and dash his stupid face against 
the stone sidewalk. 

When I went into the grocery- 
store one morning to buy some 
things for my mother, there was 
quite a throng of them standing with 
their whips around the entrance. 
They all stopped talking as I stepped 
in ; and later, when I came out again, 
they turned and eyed me as if I were a 
curiosity. I had reached the sidewalk, 
when I overheard one of them say : 
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"Looks just like the old man — '* 
Somehow, at that little remark a 
quiver of rage went through me. I 
half-turned around, and had the wish 
in my heart to leap upon him. But 
I was older now — I had learned to 
hide these savage moods; so I gritted 
my teeth behind my lips and passed 
on across the street with a passive, 
indifferent look. 

That wish, though, was very fasci- 
nating. Fight it down as I might, it 
came leaping up, time after time, to 
tantalize me. Indeed, it seems won- 
derful to me now to think how near 
I came to doing such deeds and yet 
strolled indolently on and never so 
much as clinched my hands. What 
were they looking for in my eyes } 
What did they expect to find there ? 
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I even found a sort of allurement in 
this masquerade — a game in which 
I always baffled my clumsy pursuers. 
After such times I used to come 
home in a riotous, exultant- mood and 
lock myself in my room, not daring 
-to show myself for a while to my 
mother. There, where no one could 
spy on me, I cut all sorts of mad 
pranks, just to give vent to my excite- 
ment — but I always slipped off my 
shoes beforehand, and did it noise- 
lessly. I tossed up my arms, grinned, 
gnashed my teeth, or trotted softly 
around the room on all fours like an 
ape that I had seen. At other times 
my mood was quieter ; then I threw 
off my clothes and noted proudly how 
the long knotted muscles of my arms 
and legs quivered and bulged, and 
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glided at every movement which I 
made) and how the tense sinews stood 
out in sharp, thin ridges. With my 
finger I traced musingly the deep 
cleft between the thick muscles of 
my breast, and wondered, half long- 
ingly, if a time would ever come 
when I could measure all this supple 
strength of mine against one of those 
, big dull oxen of the town. 

These noiseless outbursts did me 
good. A few moments later I un- 
locked my door and sauntered out, 
steady and quiet, and happy as ever. 

One morning, all of a sudden, I 
noticed how wan and thin my moth- 
er's face had been growing of late. 
The fresh color that used to make 
her look so young and pretty in spite 
of her white hair, had all faded from 
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her cheeks now, and deep lines 
showed on each side of her mouth. 
There was something strained, too, 
about the way in which she smiled 
when I read her a passage aloud out 
of a new book that I had just bought, 
and there was a slight effort in her 
movement, a droop in her shoulders, 
when she arose and drew down the 
window-blind to shield my eyes from 
the sun. The discovery came to me 
so unexpectedly that my voice choked; 
I could read no longer. 

"Why, mother,*' I faltered, "you 
aren't well ! '' 

She tried to laugh in her old bright 
way, but it was forced and very 
faint. 

" It's nothing, my dear boy ; only 
a cold, I think, which I caught yes- 
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terday out in the garden. Go on, 
read to me/* 

Just to humor her, I tried to read 
on, but my thoughts were far away; 
the book had turned dry, stale, sick- 
ening ; so at last I abruptly snapped 
it shut and sat staring moodily out at 
the window. I reproached myself 
for having failed to notice how age 
was telling on her, for at the time 
that was all I supposed it was. Dur- 
ing the day I fell to peeping slyly at 
her when she thought me busy with 
other things; and in this way I 
noticed every now and then some 
little weary gesture, or a stiffness and 
slowness about her, which was new 
and strange to me. It pained me 
sharply at first, but gradually I grew 
more resigned to the change, and 
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was engrossed again by my own 
thoughts. 

It was nearly a week afterward 
that the memory of this matter re- 
curred vividly to me. All day long 
my mother had been very quiet — 
even for her ; but then she was al- 
ways so quiet that it did not strike 
me at the time as peculiar. Late in 
the evening, when I came back to the 
house after a long ramble in the 
woods, I found her sitting by herself 
in the dark. Even in the woods I 
had wondered if something was 
wrong, because almost always she 
would place a lamp in the window 
to guide me. So when I came into 
the house and dimly made her out 
against the wall, I remember I ex- 
claimed, ** Mother ! " She did not 
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answer, but drew me down on the 
lounge beside her, and sat still for a 
little while, holding my hand in hers. 
I noticed how feverish her hand felt, 
and said something about it. 

Then she began to speak quietly, 
and told me that she feared that she 
was going to be ill, and that I should 
leave word for the doctor to come to 
her in the morning. At first a little 
shiver ran over me, for I had never 
known her to be sick before. But 
now she spoke so steadily, so hope- 
fully — patting my hand all the time 
— that it almost reassured me, too; 
and beyond a vague uneasiness, I am 
sure I was not much disturbed. 

Taking my hat, I hurried down 
the long street toward the doctor^s 
office. The walk I recall yet, quite 
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plainly ; for there was this vague un- 
easiness in my heart which I was 
trying the while to crush down, and 
so I took pains to notice everything 
about me in the dusk. The street 
was deserted; in the cottage- windows 
on both sides the blinds were drawn 
close, and the lamps shining behind 
threw upon them here and there the 
wavering outline of distorted heads 
and arms. At first these amused me. 
I watched them merely to keep my- 
self from thinking about something 
else; but the more I watched and pon- 
dered over them, the more distorted 
and grewsome they became, until in 
the end they all seemed to wag and 
beckon to me in a sort of ghoulish 
glee. I put my head down, and tried 
hard not to look at them. I did 
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look, though, in spite of myself; I 
looked askance out of the corner of 
my eye, and they seemed a throng of 
evil phantoms, tittering and mocking. 
When I drew near the center of 
town, where a street-lamp was hissing 
and flaring unevenly at the deserted 
corner, an ugly little black dog, with 
eyes like sparks of fire, sat in the 
circle of light around the lamp-post, 
watching me. Thbugh I passed so 
near that I could have stepped on 
him, he did not move; but after 
I was past he ran snarling out into 
the middle of the street and trotted 
along ahead, and always turned his 
eyes backward at me. It was only a 
stray dog, I thought, and paid no 
heed. Indeed, when I climbed the 
doctor's steps and rang the door-bell 
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I had quite forgotten about the mat- 
ter. 

The doctor himself was not in ; so 
I stood in the dimly lighted passage- 
way and left word with his house- 
keeper. She scratched something 
down on a slate which hangs there 
on the wall, and I came away. 

I had opened the gate and had 
shut it, and was out on the street, 
when I noticed the little black dog 
again. It was squatted on the oppo- 
site sidewalk in a patch of moonlight. 
I whistled and snapped my fingers ; 
but it sat motionless in the flickering 
light and only looked at me out of 
its bright eyes. Somehow, the air 
which it had, so wary and quiet, 
startled me — filled me with a kind of 
foreboding; besides, it did not seem 
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to cast any shadow. I began to 
think that it was an evil phantom, a 
thing to be shunned. Yet, though 
I chose another way home, the little 
dog trotted steadily on ahead in the 
middle of the road, and always 
turned its bright eyes backward. At 
length I plucked up courage, and just 
on the edge of town stooped and 
groped for a stone to fling. But 
when I held the stone in my hand 
and looked around — although I 
heard a snarl and the patter of feet 
running away, and the moon was 
shining clear, too — the dog was 
gone. So I dropped the stone hastily 
and went on toward home. 

It was only then, as I came to 
where dark woods walled in the nar- 
row road which stretched along be- 
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tween like a hazy trail of smoke, it 
was only then that a sort of panic 
gripped me. The long tree-shadows, 
flinging their gaunt, palsied arms out 
across my path, seemed as they fell 
on me to clutch down into my breast 
and lay a cold warning finger on my 
heart. A nameless dread, a thought 
too terrible to contemplate, loomed 
up inside of me. I stood still for a 
moment in the road, shivered, then 
sprang over the fence, plunged reck- 
lessly through bushes and over fallen 
logs, far into the somber depths, until 
finally I came almost by instinct to 
an old favorite haunt of mine. In 
daylight it was a sunny little glade, 
girt about by gray moss-flecked 
bowlders and delicate ferns, and cleft 
by a shallow, sparkling brook; but 
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now it was all black, ominous and 
oppressive, and the noise of the trick- 
ling water sounded like the faint rat- 
tle of dry bones. I flung myself full 
length upon the ground, buried my 
face in the long, rank, wet grass, dug 
my nails into the cold, clammy earth, 
and prayed — prayed I knew not to 
whom or for what — only prayed, and 
writhed and prayed. 

After I had lain quivering there 
for a while, I arose again, half-re- 
assured, and stumbled away to the 
house. My mother had already gone 
to bed, but she called me to her and 
told me to go to sleep and not to 
worry, for she was really very com- 
fortable now. So I pretended to go; 
but after I had tramped heavily to 

my room, I slipped oflf my shoes and 
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tiptoed back, softly as a cat, and lay 
down before her door. 

Late in the night, when she 
thought no one could hear her, she 
began to moan very quietly to her- 
self, and many times she spoke my 
name; but though I lay flat and 
strained my ear at the bottom of the 
door, I could catch nothing else. 
Once I thought she was babbling 
about the gypsy woman, and I won- 
dered if the old hag tormented her 
too; but it was all so indistinct that 
perhaps I was mistaken. Toward 
morning she fell asleep. 

Before sunrise the doctor came. I 
heard the click of the gate and his 
firm, heavy tramp up the path, and 
I sprang eagerly to open the door. 
Long ago I had conceived a special 
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hatred of this man. He was young, 
keener than the other folks of the 
town; nothing seemed to escape his 
cold, slow, gray eyes. He was so 
powerfully built, too, and so agile, 
that I almost envied him; and his 
square, heavy, clean-shaven jaw, dot- 
ted by coarse black bristle-stumps, 
had something brutal and relentless 
about it. He had, besides, an over- 
bearing way of shaking his finger at 
any one to whom he spoke that al- 
ways made my muscles tighten. 

But he came as an angel of mercy 
now. I led him quietly to her bed- 
side. She was still asleep, and breath- 
ing softly. Her slender blue- veined 
hands lay weakly out on the cover ; 
her wedding-ring, I remember, had 
slipped off her finger; I noticed it 
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glinting on the floor. She had turned 
her face over to the wall, away from 
the gray light streaming in at the 
window, and the cords of her neck 
stood out large. It quite startled me 
to see how sallow and shrunken her 
cheeks had grown in the night. 

She could only have been dozing, 
for after a moment, without even 
turning her head, she asked calmly 
if the doctor had come. Then I 
slipped away, for the sight of her 
looking so was very painful to me ; 
but I hung about in the hall, or 
paced to and fro outside under her 
window. 
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IV 

Cackling old women of the town, 
pretending to want to help us while 
my mother was so ill, came and 
sneaked about the house, and wagged 
their heads knowingly to each other 
when they thought I could not see. 
Oh, I knew why they had come, the 
miserable gossips ! and when I caught 
sight of them blinking at me from 
dark corners of the hall, I could al- 
most have taken them by their skinny 
shoulders and thrust them into the 
road. 

This all forced me to keep out of 
the house, away by myself, as much 
as I could, for even the smell of them 
about the place sickened me. So I 
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welcomed gladly the chance to go to 
the city to bring some papers from 
my mother's lawyer. It was many 
hours' ride on the train, but that, too, 
I thought would be a relief. As far 
back as I could remember, my mother 
and I, once or twice a year, had made 
the long, wonderful trip together. 
The brief glimpses we caught at such 
times of the rush and whirl of the 
bustling, crowded streets and side- 
walks niade us tingle with awe and 
delight. No one gawked at us there, 
but jostled carelessly past; and we were 
so used to being looked at askance, as 
if we were wild beasts, that this, too, 
was quite pleasant. The clang and 
rumble of street-cars and cabs and 
wagons, and the discordant babble of 
voices, at first confused and fright- 
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cned us a little; but we were soon 
safely away again, speeding home- 
ward on the train, and could laugh 
with one another over our adven- 
tures. 

That was when I was a child. 
This time I went alone, but I knew 
just where to go ; and besides, I was 
very proud of the new responsibility. 
Everything went smoothly; I re- 
member at least that much, though 
to tell the truth, what I saw after- 
ward on the train was so wonderful 
that it has left all that happened to 
me in the city very hazy and un- 
certain. 

Late in the afternoon I found my- 
self, with the papers buttoned safely 
away under my coat, again on the 
train for home. The car which I 
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had entered was almost empty. I 
was glad of that, for the long excite- 
ment and unusual noise had set my 
head beating in a dull, drowsy way. 
There was a buzzing in the back of 
my head; every now and then, out 
of the general buzz, funny little 
scraps of talk that I had overheard 
on the streets seemed to come for- 
ward and outbuzz the rest. 

In the station, while I was softly 
mumbling one of these funny sayings 
over, to have another laugh about it 
all to myself, I had found a man's 
eyes fixed curiously on me. He was 
an old man, and his eyes, glinting 
through his spectacles, were very 
quick and sharp. It made me un- 
easy, and I wanted to be alone. So 
I chose a vacant seat in the rear-end 
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of the car, and lolled back and fell to 
staring abstractedly at the flickering 
lamps along the top. 

By and by I began to see ugly, 
twisting faces there, and I turned 
away to watch the changing pictures 
flit past the window-pane in the twi- 
light. There was a restfulness to me 
in the sight of the lonely farm-houses 
nestling contentedly under their trees; 
but I saw that sometimes the trees 
shivered. I knew just how they felt, 
for the night was deepening around 
them, and the autumn wind was 
chilly, and crows were flying toward 
the woods. 

After a while I began to doze; 
somehow the rumble of the train 
merged into the far-away roar of the 
milldam as it sounded on still nights, 
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and I was feebly wondering if I was 
asleep at home and about to have a 
terrible dream. Then the engine 
gave a wild prolonged shriek, which 
shot a helpless feeling into my drow- 
siness, as if we were rushing into the 
jaws of a howling, famished ogre. 
Startled back into wakefulness, I sat 
suddenly bolt-upright, and then 
pressed my face against the grimy 
window-pane to peer out into the 
darkness. A moment later we swept 
so abruptly into the full glare of a 
little station that for a while every- 
thing looked blurred to my dazzled 
eyes. 

I was still blinking out of the win- 
dow, when three men came into the 
car and sat down quietly across the 
aisle from me, all in one seat. 
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Rough, burly fellows two of the 
men were, but he who sat wedged in 
between them was slender and well 
dressed. In a short, furtive glance I 
noticed that he was pale and worn 
and languid, as if he had just been 
sick, and I thought that perhaps that 
Was why the others were so attentive 
to him. Then I turned indifferently 
away. 

The engine panted laboriously and 
slowly gathered headway. Soon the 
car began again to sway and rock 
from side to side. Through the 
dense blackness without, the lights of 
farm-houses streamed by, and some- 
times the white smoke of the engine 
hovered wraith-like against the win- 
dow-pane, and in it queer half-seen 
faces grinned and smirked for a 
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moment before my tired eyes, then 
rolled and tumbled past in endless 
file. The few people scattered along 
the car had settled down to their 
former listlessness ; some men at the 
forward end still chatted together 
murmurously, and rustled a news- 
paper; a muffled snore arose from 
the seat in front of mine, where a 
drunken man was sleeping. 

Thus for some time we rumbled 
and clanked along. I had dropped 
off again into a drowsy, musing state, 
and kept watching, from under my 
half-closed eyelids, the smoke-faces 
drifting over the window-pane. Sud- 
denly a quavering noise ran through the 
close, pent-up air — a noise at which 
my hands clutched themselves tightly 
together, and a chill stole up my back. 
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It was only a laugh, but a laugh 
such as I thought only dead men 
could make. Indeed it called up 
the memory of an old dream that I 
had often shuddered at — the dream 
of a dead man who was not dead 
like other men, and who came to me 
on rainy nights and laughed like 
that. So I shrank back into the 
corner and waited to hear it again. 

And I did hear it. Low, rattling, 
machine-like at first, it swelled out 
and rose a little way, like a screech- 
owl's wail far off in our woods ; then 
it stopped, as if cut short unfin- 
ished ; as if leaving something worse 
untold. 

All along the car men turned 

around, wide-eyed with amazement ; 

the drunken man heaved up his 
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tousled head and red face to gape 
stupidly back at me. I cursed him 
under my breath and between my 
teeth, for I knew that the pale man 
across the aisle had given the terrible 
cry. Yet it was hard to believe it, 
his face remained so motionless, so 
vacant, so ice-like ; only we who sat 
near him could see the slight quiver 
of his lips, the flutter in his slender 
throat. 

One of the rough men — he who 
was against the aisle — leaned over to 
me and whispered cautiously behind 
his hand : 

"He's mad — crazy, you know; 
we're taking him up here to t* 
asylum." 

I could only stare blankly back at 
him, for the numbed, heavy feeling 
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which had long been stealing over 
me seemed now even to have reached 
my ears ; the words he used drifted 
quite sluggishly into my conscious- 
ness; yet when they did once creep 
in, they staid in, burnt there. 

The laugh rose again and died. A 
moment later the strange being fell 
to smiling dreamily up at the dim, 
flickering light which was swing- 
ing uncertainly back and forth, and 
stretched out his thin arms as if to 
clasp something, and babbled shrilly 
and joyfully. 

I shivered at this. I could see 
faces there, too, but mine were with- 
ered, frowning faces, not beautiful 
and smiling like the ones he must 
have seen. Then once more came 

his wailing laugh, so frightful in its 
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lifelessness, in its utter dreariness. 
The men snatched down his arms, 
and after that he was silent a long 
time. Once he would have cried 
out again, but one of the men smoth- 
ered the sound with his hand. Thus 
we staid until at length the next 
station came, and the two men arose 
and led the other out. 

The door slammed shut behind 
them; the train rolled on again; but 
still I sat there, half-huddled in the 
corner, and listened to hear the 
strange, desolate cry come rattling 
from far away. 

" Crazy,*' the man had said. 

Years seemed to flow over me as I 

puzzled about it. I had heard the 

word before ; I had formed some sort 

of notion of what it meant — but 
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nothing so odd as this. I reitiember 
I picked up quite involuntarily a 
scrap of paper which lay on the floor, 
drew a pencil from my pocket, and 
scrawled in big round letters the 
word " crazy,'* and stared dreamily at 
it for some time. It took on a kind 
of grotesqueness after a while — al- 
most a comical, quizzing look; and 
I found myself smiling vacantly down 
at it where it lay upon my knee. 
The rhythmic click of the car-wheels 
over the rail-ends caught up the 
word and beat it in upon my tired, 
drowsy brain — crazy, crazy, crazy. 
I must have mused in that fashion 
all the rest of the way, for I have a 
dim recollection of the conductor's 
shaking me roughly by the shoulder, 
and of my thrusting his hand away 
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and stammering out something about 
somebody's being crazy. 

Then I remember that I was 
wandering along the dark road to 
our house, and the white mist was 
creeping up all about me, and the 
crunch of my boots on the gravel 
said, over and over and over and over, 
crazy, crazy, crazy. Once I stopped 
and laughed aloud to think how 
odd the word seemed, and how odd 
it was, too, that it should haunt me 
so. But at my laugh there came 
back out of the thick fog a sound 
that frightened me, and I ran a little 
way, as I used to long ago. Then, 
being very preoccupied, I forgot 
what I was running for. 

By and by I was standing out in 
the road before our house, and won- 
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dering if it was our house, for it 
loomed up quite unfamiliar in the 
fog. After a while, though, I heard 
a noise, as if a window was being 
cautiously raised. At this I shook 
my drowsy wits together and strode 
rapidly to the doorstep and went in. 

I felt somehow that I was not 
acting just like my old self, and this 
made me very cautious, for I dreaded 
the prying eyes of the village women. 
Even while I was speaking so quietly 
and reticently to my mother about 
the trip, that queer word was ringing 
in the back of my head and trem- 
bling on the tip of my tongue; but 
I kept it a secret. 

It was with me still when at last 
I was safely in my own room, and 
had locked the door ; and when I lay 
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in bed I could not drive it out of my 
mind. Toss and squirm as I would, 
muffle my ears with the pillow — it 
rang there yet. In spite of me, I 
listened and listened to hear that 
strange cry. Then it seemed that 
some one in the dark was bending 
down very close over me and whis- 
pering cautiously behind his hand, 
"Crazy, you know.** Whenever a 
rat ran along inside the wall, or a 
swallow squeaked and fluttered inside 
the big echoing chimney, I started 
up wildly, as I used to in the old 
days, and I could hardly choke down 
the frantic scream that rose to my 
lips. My mouth writhed, my mus- 
cles twitched, the hair bristled all 
over my flesh. 

A moment later I would grimly 
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force myself to lie down, curse my 
childish terror, and call up in bitter 
self-scorn how proud and boastful 
over my strength I had been. Still, 
though, the same haunting fear 
brooded over me. I could not blot 
out the picture of his vacant, pallid 
face smiling up at the lamp. The 
name they had called him — the 
name which I had written down and 
stared at so long — was scrawled now 
in black wriggling letters all over the 
shadowy walls, the ceiling, the bed, 
even on my own hand when I held 
it up before my eyes in the faint 
light. The elm-branches, scraping 
against the side of the house, caught 
up the refrain, just as the car- wheels 
and my own footsteps had done, and 
whispered it jerkily over and over — 
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crazy, crazy, crazy, crazy. So I be- 
gan to whisper it, too, and together 
we kept it up all the night long. 

Toward morning, when the gray 
dawn began to filter in, a sudden 
curiosity seized me. I got up stealth- 
ily, slipped over to the mirror, and 
peered at my own dim image reflected 
there. 

But the eyes that I saw were not 
mine — they were strange to me — 
and with my sleeve across my face I 
crept back, groping along the wall ; 
and then my strength left me, the 
room swam giddily about, and I fell. 
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I have no idea how late the day 

was when at length I came again to 

my senses. The awakening was a 

very queer one. It seemed as if my 

eyes had been open all along, and 

then suddenly I found it was myself 

who was blinking through them. I 

was puzzled, too, in a stupid sort of 

way, on finding where I was; for 

when I had grown dizzy and had 

fallen, I had been close against the 

wall opposite the mirror, but now I 

was huddled down in the corner near 

the closet. I was seated on the floor 

with my chin on my knees and my 

back squeezed into the angle of the 

wall, and my arms clasped tightly 
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around my bent-up legs. I had an 
idea that some one had been talking 
very loudly and rapidly, and even 
wondered if it had been myself. 

All this while there was a tapping 
against my door and a calling of my 
name, but I could not quite make up 
my mind that it was my name; it 
had an unfamiliar sound. 

"Ezra Caine! Ezra Caine! What 
is the matter? Let me in. Keep 
quiet. Let me in. Ezra Caine!" 

Indeed, everything seemed odd to 
me. One thing, however, was very 
clear : it was the doctor's voice, stern 
and low, as if he feared some one else 
might hear him. 

But it never occurred to me to 
answer or to let him in. Instead of 
that, I felt a faint sense of security 
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because the door was locked. So I 
squatted very still in my corner and 
stared hard at the blank wall op- 
posite. There was so much in the 
new look of things to marvel over. 

After a while the rapping on the 
door ceased, quick footsteps sounded 
along the hall, the front door 
squeaked— and for a moment I for- 
got all about the matter. A big 
black roach creeping along the car- 
pet caught my eye, and I fell to 
watching it absorbedly and wonder- 
ing whom it was seeking for. 

Of a sudden a shadow flitted across 
my face, and I shivered and was 
afraid, for I saw a face outlined 
darkly against the window-pane — 
the doctor's face; and a very strong, 
harsh face it was, and those gray eyes 
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of his, roving about the room, were 
very slow and cold. Hereupon 
flashed into my mind the memory 
of the long night, of the strange 
laugh and the strange word, and the 
way the laugh and the word haunted 
me; then I remembered the wild, 
haggard eyes in the mirror, and felt 
that I must hide. So, hoping that 
this man had not yet seen me, I 
crawled stealthily on all fours along 
the wall and hid myself back of the 
bed. I heard him fumbling at the 
window and rapping on it ; but here 
I remembered I had been shrewd 
enough to latch it. This gave me a 
little more courage; I hoped that for 
at least a little while I had baffled 
him, relentless as he was. 

The noise ceased. Finally, with 
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my head down against the floor, I 
ventured to peep out, and found that 
he was gone. This brought a feel- 
ing of relief at first, but only at 
first; for immediately there rose up 
in me a great dread of his power, a 
feeling that there was no way of 
escaping him, that in the end he 
would drive me to bay. I had fooled 
him this time; still, I knew it was 
only a breathing-space that I had 
gained — a little delay in which to 
rally all my craft and courage to meet 
the danger. 

Now that he was gone, my room 
seemed to grow close and oppressive ; 
it almost choked me. There was a 
prison-house smell about it, and I 
longed to go forth and breathe the 
free, secluded air of the woods. I 
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wanted, too, a place where I could 
think and scheme. So I threw on 
my clothes rapidly and noiselessly, 
unlatched the window, leaped out, 
and in a moment I was among the 
trees. 

Even in the woods a new peculiar- 
ity and significance struck me in every 
little sight and sound. Not a quiver 
of wind troubled the branches; the 
thick white fog which had crept up 
to the house in the night shrouded 
the bushes and tree-trunks. One 
might have thought that a ghostly 
hand had blotted out the distance; I 
could see scarcely a dozen feet around 
me, and the whole world was in a 
dream. When I chanced upon a 
fallen log, I was glad to sit down, I 
was so bewildered. A whining mew 
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— perhaps it was only a catbird's 
note — fell upon my ears from the 
invisible sky ; and once a swift pat- 
tering on the dead leaves, such as a 
scared rabbit makes, made me turn 
my head ; but though I strained my 
eyes each time, I saw nothing — the 
fog mocked me. 

Staring thus into the dreary white- 
ness until my eyes ached, and listen- 
ing to the drop of nuts, I supposed 
at first that I was alone. After a 
while, though, the feeling grew upon 
me that something was dodging my 
eyes in the fog — a sly, laughing face 
which floated here and there. I 
could never catch a straight look at 
it — it was too quick for that ; but it 
was quite near me, just out of view, 

and tried to tease me. If I gazed 
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steadily forward into the fog, it cir- 
cled around to the corner of one of 
my eyes and wavered there; if I 
turned suddenly, it was gone; and 
the next moment here it was at the 
corner of the other eye. Once or 
twice I hoped to surprise it by shut- 
ting my eyes and opening them un- 
expectedly; but I was too slow, and 
it had dodged away again into the 
fog, slyly laughing, just on the edge 
of my sight. 

I had grown quite eager and 
amused trying to catch a look at this 
teasing face — perhaps I was laughing 
too — when out in the veil of fog a 
dry stick snapped. 

On the instant my caution leaped 
awake. Not hastily, but pausing to 
listen at each step, with my eyes over 
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my shoulder, I crept deeper and 
deeper into the woods. It was well, 
too, that I listened, for now I heard 
behind me the stealthy tread of feet 
which kept pace with mine. When 
I halted, the sounds ceased, and when 
I moved on, the sounds arose again. 
I tried to slip away by changing my 
path several times, but it was of no 
use — the soft noise came nearer and 
nearer. I might have run, and no 
doubt I would have got away, for I 
had always been very fleet and strong, 
and to-day there was something in 
my blood which would have made 
me swift and tireless as a wolf. But 
my wits had grown keener of late — I 
was too crafty for that; if I had run, 
it would have been confession. There 

was a better plan. Coming to a low 
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clump of brambles which leaned out 
over the ground, I dropped flat and 
watched and listened. 

The woods were very quiet. The 
autumn leaves fell down and joined 
their companions with a sort of hushed 
whisper, and now and then a nut rus- 
tled in its fall through the branches ; 
and I lay there on the ground staring. 
Everything seemed dazed or expect- 
ant. 

Then, so quick, so still, so near, 
that it seemed molded out of the 
fog itself, a form stood in front of 
me. It was the doctor. From 
where I crouched under the bram- 
bles I siaw his face quite plainly — 
the square, heavy jaw that had some- 
thing brutal and relentless about it; 
even the black bristle-stumps on his 
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chin. He stood on one foot, the 
other raised; his left hand was up 
beside his ear, and he listened, lis- 
tened. 

In a moment he had tiptoed past, 
so close by that I could have leaped 
out upon him. The ground seemed 
frozen dumb under his feet, for even 
the withered leaves gave no sound. 
He moved like a shadow ; and even 
as he went I seemed to feel his slow 
gray eyes turned triumphantly upon 
mine, and to see him shake his fore- 
finger in that overbearing way. 

When the fog had swallowed him 

up, I jumped out from the clump of 

brambles and ran softly toward the 

house. I came unseen to the open 

window, and climbed back into my 

bedroom. 
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Here I paused and looked around 
lovingly. Somehow I knew, deep in 
my heart, that I was bidding the 
little place farewell. At first I sup- 
posed — sharp-witted though I had 
grown lately — that no one had been 
there. The rumpled covers of the 
bed, twisted about, hung over the 
foot just as I had left them ; on the 
black walnut clothespress stood the 
broken clock and two or three of my 
favorite books ; and on the wall near 
the window hung my little gilt- 
framed picture, in faded colors, of a 
barefooted boy who sat upon the 
ground trying to feed a cat with a 
spoon. Poor little picture ! I won- 
der what became of it. It was al- 
ways one of my greatest treasures, 
and I had often sat in a rocking-chair 
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in the center of the floor and laughed 
and laughed over it. Many times I 
had laughed so loudly that my mother 
had come anxiously to the door, 
thinking, perhaps, that something un- 
usual had happened. I don't know 
why, but I never could get her to 
laugh much over that picture; she 
only smiled a little, as if to please me, 
which was not at all what I wanted. 
I had a mind to take down the 
picture and carry it with me 
wherever I should go ; and for a 
minute or two I stood debating the 
question. But just as I was reaching 
up, and had turned my head aimlessly 
about, I saw something which fright- 
ened all other ideas out of me. 
When I had gone away I had left 

the door locked, and now it was 
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standing slightly ajar, and I knew 
that some one had been here. 

Even in my dread and perplexity, 
however, a scheme flashed upon me. 
I went first and peeped out into the 
narrow hall. There was nobody in 
it; my mother's bedroom door was 
shut. Thereupon I stepped cautiously 
along the hall, for I was going to 
hide upstairs, where no one else ever 
dared to go, and where, indeed, even 
I had not gone for many years. But 
as I passed my mother's door I 
stopped to listen. 

No sound came from inside, not 
even her breathing. I put my ear to 
the keyhole and could not hear a 
sound; but then she always does 
breathe so lightly in her sleep. Once 
I tried to press open the door, but it 
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was locked and the key was gone. 
Of course I could easily have opened 
it, anyhow. The fear of making a 
noise restrained me; and so I just 
put my eye to the keyhole and tried 
to see her. The bed had been pushed 
against one wall of the room, and I 
could only see her hands, her slender 
little hands, which were folded limply 
across her breast. She seemed to be 
resting easily. 

"Good by, mother," I whispered, 
slyly, through the keyhole. "The 
doctor has not caught me yet ; I am 
too clever for him." 

Perhaps the words reached her and 

comforted her, but she did not move 

nor answer, and I crept hurriedly 

away upstairs. 

At the top I had begun to open 
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the door, when I was startled, and 
leaned over the banister. The air 
had lost something, some little famil- 
iar noise, but what it was I could 
only wonder, until, rolling my eyes 
here and there, I noticed the clock 
in the corner. The pendulum had 
stopped ; the hands pointed, I remem- 
ber, at two o'clock; and a peculiar 
hushed silence had fallen upon the 
lower hall. 
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VI 

upstairs, when the door shut and 
I was alone in those dusty and de- 
serted old rooms, a quiet, dreamy 
languor absorbed me. There was a 
dull pressure on my brain which was 
not painful at all, but only dazed me 
and made me listless. I was safe at 
last; I was near my mother, too, and 
the haunting dread faded away to the 
background. Memories of happy 
hours spent up here long ago came 
forth like the refrain of a familiar, 
half-forgotten song, and before I was 
aware, I was crooning and whisper- 
ing to myself just as I used to do. 
Indeed, as I walked, the shadowy 
ghost of a little child flitted before 
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me over the yielding carpet — a thin, 
solemn child in a kilt-skirt, who 
played with a man's tall silk hat and a 
cane. Up and down, up and down, 
we wandered in the solitary place, 
while the dim portraits on the walls 
looked silently at us through the 
gloom. 

There was a restful feeling about 
all this, as if I had come to my own 
again. The portraits seemed to have 
just hushed when I entered, ajid were 
waiting expectantly to see what I 
would do. So I wandered noiselessly 
to and fro and looked up at the ob- 
scure faces, and they looked down at 
me. Through the closed slats of the 
shutters the light streaming in made 
bars of black and gray across the 

carpet. When I walked, however 
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carefully, the imperceptible dust 
tickled my nostrils; and once when 
I brushed aside the heavy yellow 
hangings of the old-fashioned and 
cumbersome bed in the middle-room, 
the moldy drapery dropped from its 
fastenings and fell in over the cover- 
let. But except for the thicker dust 
and mold and cobwebs, everything 
was just as I had left it years ago. 

The door to the dark closet where 
I had found the hat and cane stood 
ajar, and while I was contemplating 
it, the recollection came back that I 
myself had left it so. Across the 
open space a great hairy spider had 
spun his wide web, and sprawled on 
the door-knob, eying me; the web 
shone white against the black shadow 
behind. Perhaps he was some evil 
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imp who chose that means of telling 
me that I could never get back into 
the past again. In the front room 
where the quaintly carved bureau 
stood, the fierce little griffins* heads 
still seemed to guard defiantly that 
mysterious treasure inside. The oval 
mirror, too, was dustier and more 
cobwebbed, but there was the hair- 
cushioned chair which I had dragged 
across the floor, and when I came 
near it my foot rustled on some dusty 
letters on the carpet, and looking 
more closely I saw the hat and cane. 
This gave me quite a pleasant rush 
of memories; I think I laughed a 
little in spite of the drowsy weight 
in my head. 

One of the bundles of old letters I 

picked up and went to the window 
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and untied the narrow, faded blue 
ribbon. A delicate fragrance of vio- 
lets lingering faintly and uncertainly 
around it brought back that after- 
noon long ago, when I had heaped 
all these bundles with childish greed 
into my lap. 

Standing close to the window I 
tried to read; but the long, faint 
sloping lines which straggled so un- 
steadily across the page I recognized 
as my mother's handwriting. These 
were her love letters, written to my 
father thirty years ago, and she was 
downstairs now on her bed; and so, 
after I had mused for a little while, 
I laid them reverently aside, unread. 

The few words, though, which I 
had read, clung to my fancy after I 
laid the letter away. They grew 
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more and more significant the more 
I pondered them. I could not shake 
them off; indeed, I was too drowsy. 

"Dearest Ezra: You say I must 
have read your secret in your eyes — '* 

Those were the words; and I 
thought of the eyes I had seen — such 
a long time back it seemed, too — in 
the mirror downstairs, just before I 
fainted. 

It set me wondering about my 
father ; my mother's terror whenever 
I spoke of him was so perplexing. 
From an autograph in a worn copy 
of poems which I had discovered 
once in an out-of-the-way corner, I had 
learned his name — Ezra Caine — the 
same as my own. I remember how 
proud I was over that discovery, be- 
cause my mother would never talk 
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about him and I had learned it in 
spite of her. At least I supposed it 
was his name, but that was all. 

In a dazed, dreamy way, with the 
steady pressure on my brain, I was 
pondering the matter, bewildering 
myself, when — even in my preoccu- 
pation — I noticed the open bureau 
drawer. It lay open there just as I 
had left it that afternoon when I fell 
asleep. 

Perhaps it was only chance, but 
now as I recall the thing it seems as 
if an unseen finger was pointing, for 
my eye fell at once upon the daguerre- 
otypes which lay tumbled about, 
and I began picking them up. They 
were nearly all square, open-faced 
cases, which showed glum, stately, 
old-fashioned people. Some of them 
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I recognized in the somber portraits 
which looked down so darkly the 
while from the wall. Then I came 
to one which was closed — a round, 
black-leather case with silver clasps, 
and I pressed the spring and it fell 
open in my hand. 

There were two pictures inside. 
One was my mother's; her hair must 
have been brown in those days, and 
she seemed very girlish. I think she 
is much prettier now. 

The other was a peculiar one, and 
for quite a while I must have stood 
there by the window studying it. 
Indeed, I have never forgotten it 
since. His face was long and rather 
pensive, and a curious subtle smile 
hovered around the shaven lips, as if 
he were thinking of something which 
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he did not choose to tell. If I looked 
too closely the smile faded, the face 
was grave; but the next moment the 
smile hovered there again. His big 
eyes, too, glancing at me a little 
askance under their long lashes, had 
a sly, evasive smile which lurked deep 
down. He had told my mother that 
she must have read his secret in his 
eyes! Yes — and I — I could read it; 
and I laid the picture back in the 
drawer. Not that I was troubled by 
the knowledge; no, it was a birth- 
right, and I was coming to my own. 
So I stood at the window and fell 
into a deep muse, and perhaps I talked 
to myself. 

Twilight was gathering quickly 
under the gray, cloudy sky; the mist 
had all been swept away, and a keen 
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wind was blowing. As the shadows 
in the room deepened and deepened, 
a dull longing slowly grew in my 
heart — a longing to be done with all 
this twisting and turning — this end- 
less game of hide and seek. It had 
been so wearisome after all, and now 
the end must soon come — how soon 
I hardly cared — ^in fact, was scarcely 
interested in. The dazed, listless 
feeling was pressing upon my brain, 
numbing it. 

Then it was I heard a slight 
scratching at the keyhole, a faint 
creaking of the door hinges, and I 
turned — not nervously, not excitedly, 
but in a rather dreamy, indifferent 
way — and saw the doctor's dark, burly 
form loom up on the threshold. 
Strangely enough it seemed the most 
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natural, every-day event in the world; 
I had not the slightest quiver of fear 
— indeed, I scarcely understood that 
his coming concerned me at all. I 
rather looked on what was going on 
impersonally, as if the creature whom 
the doctor had thus at last driven to 
bay — the creature who was standing 
so motionless there by the window — 
was not /, was not even known to 
me. I remember I vaguely won- 
dered just what it all meant, whether 
this creature was my father, and 
whether the doctor knew it could 

fight- 
Meantime there was such a strange 
singing in my head that I hardly 
thought about anything else. Some- 
how, though, I noticed how quietly 
the doctor stepped in, and how he 
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locked the door behind him, and all 
the while kept his slow, steady eyes 
so constantly on this other man — or 
creature, whichever it was. There 
came a little pause, the air of the 
room seemed to tingle, and I noticed 
how this strange being who was so 
wrapped about me and still was not 
I, began to tighten its sinews into 
steel, and to draw in its breath 
hissingly and edge softly nearer and 
nearer the doctor, inch by inch. I 
saw, too, how watchfully the doctor 
crouched forward and gathered his 
muscular loins under him, and how 
a slow flush crept up his cheeks. 
Then there was a silebt tiger-like 
leap — a shock, and the room began 
to reel around me — ^but still I saw, as 
through a cloud of smoke, two dark, 
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writhing forms, locked together, go 
staggering and swaying to and fro 
about the dim room, 

I noticed how, after a while, the 
shorter and burlier of the two — the 
doctor — seemed to bend the other 
back a little way, and at last venture 
to free one arm and reach up to take 
the other man by the throat; then 
the other man snapped with his 
strong white teeth at the clutching 
fingers. Just at this point a sort of 
whirl came into my drowsy head, 
and the next instant I found that it 
was / who was straining and fighting, 
that it was / who was crunching and 
snarling there with a thick, hairy 
thumb in my mouth. 

Yes, and the blood from this 

mangled, tugging thumb seethed 
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through my veins like fire, it sent a 
fierce greed up into my brain — my 
strength was the strength of a giant. 
There was a scuffling rush along the 
room, then down we crashed into 
the fire-place, I on top. His neck 
struck on the fender and his head 
snapped back ; his face writhed hor- 
ribly for a moment, turned a grayish 
white and became fixed- 

I supposed the fall had broken his 
neck. At this all my fury and blood- 
lust vanished and only a sort of won- 
der and dazed joy remained, I re- 
member I noticed before I rose a 
curious little blue scar on his chin, 
and ran my finger along it musingly. 
Then I stood up. 

Somehow the sight of his open 
eyes staring so widely up at the 
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shadowy ceiling made me uncom- 
fortable; so I dragged him out a 
little way and turned him over, face 
downward, on the floor, and fell to 
gazing down at him. After a while 
a quiver ran along the dark mass at 
my feet and two pale hands groped 
out trembling along the carpet. 
There was a white fleck of ashes on 
the back of his head and I decided 
to aim for that. I picked up the 
poker — a heavy steel rod — swung it 
high up into the air and down. He 
lay quite still afterward and the hands 
curled up limply; and I chuckled 
softly to myself. 

* * * * 

I can not think just what happened 
next. I remember that after a while 
I was tearing madly along a road in 
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the gathering darkness; the tall black 
woods on both sides rocked and reeled 
as if they would fall and crush me; 
the frowning sky was low down, just 
over my head; and in the back of 
my skull rang the boom and jangle 
of far-off bells ; and the wind roared 
fierce and deep; but straight ahead 
of me one clear, pale star shone out, 
and toward that I ran — away from 
this awful shadow that was upon me 
— ^away, away, away. 
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It was all so many, many tedious 
years ago. I am older now, and have 
been shut up so long. Perhaps I 
have lost the strength ; perhaps, when 
my chance comes, I will be too weak, 
it is such weary waiting ! Yet even 
here, behind these dismal walls, 
where one must hide his hopes and 
schemes so craftily; even here the 
memory of that first wild, glorious 
night of freedom leaps in my heart 
like a fierce flame. A touch of the 
old brave, glad, reckless mood makes 
my breath flutter and my pulses thrill ; 
I forget the watchful eyes around and 
almost betray myself. 

The old mood comes, and yet, 
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somehow, my memory fails. Things 
followed each other so quickly at 
times, and I was so dizzy with ex- 
citement. Only fragments are left — 
hurried, broken scenes, mixed with 
lapses of confused darkness and noise 
— ^as if the canvas which they were 
painted on had been torn to shreds. 
I wonder, too, whether my mind is 
as bright as it was then. Perhaps 
these bare, white walls, staring the 
live-long day, and those two sly 
watchers at my elbows — perhaps, after 
all, they are mastering me. When I 
sit here, my chin in my hand, brood- 
ing over that time, it is as if another 
being, far stronger and grander and 
more untamed than I, were leaping 
and whooping and tossing his shaggy 

hair. 
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There was a kind of black horror, 
I remember, which lowered over me 
at first, but I ran and ran until, burst- 
ing from it, I escaped. The pres- 
sure was lifted from my brain, and 
instead was a gay, roguish lightness 
which urged me to cut all sorts of 
frantic capers. Everything seemed 
wide-awake and speaking. Out of 
the clouds the wind brought to my 
ears a throng of voices — ^wild voices, 
which jostled and tumbled one an- 
other .as if each were trying to talk 
and elbowing the others indignantly 
because they tried to talk too. It 
was so funny that I laughed aloud, 
and the wild voices caught up the 
laughter, flung it jeeringly at each 
other, and carried it on, on to an in- 
finite distance. Even the dim hill- 
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tops, far off along the horizon, 
seemed at last to shake and heave 
with stifled laughter. 

In a waste place a huge oak, 
blasted at the top, reached down a 
giant crooked arm across the path. 
I thought that maybe it wanted to 
shake hands, so I jumped and caught 
hold of the arm and swung to and 
fro. While I was swinging thus an 
old nursery tune bubbled to my lips. 
The words I had forgotten, but I 
crooned the song and swung. Then 
an old woman came along the road. 
She wore a bonnet, so that I could 
not see her face, and hobbled slowly 
on a stick; and I think she was al- 
most blind. But when she was a 
little way from the tree she stopped 
in the middle of the road and pushed 
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back her bonnet to look. In the 
gloom under the cloudy night-sky I 
saw her pucker her eyebrows together 
and shade her eyes with her hand ; 
and I kept on swinging. She stood 
so long that I burst out into a laugh; 
and at that laugh— caught up as it 
was by so many wild unseen mouths 
—she fell down, but in an instant 
she was up and scampered away, 
leaving her stick behind, and I drew 
myself up and sat on the limb. 

As I sat, dangling my legs and 
singing, a shadowy giant hand 
reached suddenly over my shoulder 
and pointed toward the rail fence. 
When I looked I began laughing at 
the poor grotesque fence; it runs so 
ridiculously, as if it were stubborn in a 
stupid sort of way, and trying not to 
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do what it must ! The more I looked 
the more comical it seemed, and I 
even got down to laugh better. 

I remember I was rolling on the 
grass, sending up peal after peal of 
uproarious laughter, when — ^behind 
me on the road — I heard hoofs and 
the grind of wheels. At once I be- 
came silent and crawled along the 
ground a little way and crouched 
among the weeds, for even in my 
moments of wild delight I was alert 
and very cunning. It was a covered 
buggy which rattled behind an am- 
bling white horse. Two men were 
inside ; I could hear their low voices ; 
and just opposite me they stopped 
the horse. 

"Such a screeching laugh!** one 

man was saying, " It makes me think 
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of old Ezra Caine, I was a little boy 
when they caught him in the 
marsh/* 

"Bah'/' the other man said, "It 
was an owl up here in the oak/' 

They whipped up the horse, and I, 
hidden among the weeds, grinned 
at their dull alarm. When I could 
just see the top of the buggy dimly 
over the hill, some whim made mc 
put my hands to my mouth and hoot 
after them. 

Late in the night I must have 
waded a stream of dark rushing 
water, and dogs were barking, but 
my mind was so confused that I 
have forgotten almost all about it. 
Rain began to fall, I know, because I 
remember how it pattered loudly on 
the broad leaves of a corn-shock in 
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which I was lying. Red sparks and 
tongues of fire flickered all the time 
in my eyes; and at first I took this 
for some new queer kind of light- 
ning; but next I saw that the fire 
came from somewhere in my own 
skull, back of my eyes; and as I lay 
there I wondered spasmodically if 
my brain was burning to ashes. 
* * * * 

In the gray morning I splashed 

along a muddy road, and came to an 

open field where three men worked 

with saws and axes. There was a 

sharp gnawing at my stomach, and I 

was very hungry ; it made me fierce, 

and I had no fear and went toward 

them. All the while, though, I kept 

counting slowly in my mind — one, 

two, three — over and over, because in 
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that way I could keep my thoughts 
pinned down and not betray myself 
— and all the while, too, I turned my 
eyes upon the ground, with my head 
low — for the red flames were still 
darting to and fro, and I wanted to 
hide that. 

"I am very hungry,** I said to 
one. " Give me something to eat and 
I will work for you.*' 

He was a shabby and bent old 
man ; his vest, I remember, had been 
split in the back and was patched 
with cloth of diflferent colors. At 
first he did not notice me, for he 
was hewing at a thick log, but when 
I spoke he turned around, startled. 
From sly little peeps which I took, I 
saw that his face was brown and 
shriveled like a rotten apple, and at 
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each corner of his mouth yellow 
streaks of tobacco-juice had run down 
and stained the white whiskers under 
his chin. He looked at me suspi- 
ciously and said: 

"No; we can do our own work/* 
Keeping my eyes carefully down, I 
stood a moment debating whether I 
should take him by the throat or 
snatch at the ax, when one of the 
younger men came near. He was a 
tall man — almost as tall as I am — 
and had a deep voice and was used to 
being obeyed. He was looking at me ; 
I could feel it, and so I did not try to 
steal a look at his face; I only saw that 
his knees were covered with sawdust. 
"Let the man eat,** he said. "We 
are in a hurry. He can cut up that 

log, and, father, you rest a while.** 
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So I sat on the log and ate the 
cold bacon and buttered bread which 
the old man handed me out of a tin 
bucket. I noticed once, when my 
fingers touched his, that he jerked his 
hand away as if it stung him. There 
was a curious greedy haste in my 
heart, a fear that I might be inter- 
rupted, and perhaps I snapped too 
quickly at the food; but when I saw 
how watchfully the old man stood, I 
tried to eat more slowly, and made 
sure that he could not see my eyes. 
Nevertheless he must have given 
some stealthy sign to the others, for 
when I glanced covertly sideways the 
other two men were watching me, 
too. At that I stretched forth my 
hand — in an absent sort of way — to 
where the ax leaned against the log, 
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and gripped it by the handle and 
went on eating. It gave me a pleas- 
ant thrill — the touch of that ax — and 
I laughed in my heart. 

Then came a queer game of words, 
which even now seems a good joke. 
This old man was sharp, and his voice 
when he spoke was gruff and abrupt. 

"What are those brown spots on 
your shirt?** he asked. 

I came near laughing out, for the 
spots were drops of blood from that 
hairy thumb; but I was careful in 
my answer. 

"They are rust-stains,** I said — 
counting each word so that I might 
keep my mind steady — "rust-stains 
from an old poker.** 

"Where isf your hat?** he asked 
next. 
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Perhaps by his swift questions he 
thought to catch me unawares; but 
I was too shrewd for him — even 
though there were flames in my eyes 
as if my brain was burning to ashes. 
So I took a big mouthful of meat 
and bread, and while I chewed it I 
had time to think; then I answered 
him. 

"Last night I waded a creek and 
the wind blew my hat oflF/* 

" Your face is white ; and why do 
you keep your eyes always on the 
ground?**" 

"I had not tasted food for so long 
I am dizzy and my eyes hurt.*' 

Ah, it was a queer game — a game 
of hide and seek with words! He 
thought, no doubt, that he was con- 
fusing me; and all the time, though 
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I kept my head so low and answered 
so slowly, I smiled in my sleeve at 
his foolishness; for I knew I could 
silence him whenever I chose. I 
had only to lift my head a little way 
and let him look once into my eyes, 
where the flames were — ^he would 
quit his silly questions after that. 
Why, I had the ax in my hand! So, 
half tempted to silence him but al- 
ways checking myself, I played at 
words with him while I ate. 

"What is your name?** he asked 
at last. 

My name was on the tip of my 
tongue, but some instinct cautioned 
me, and I did not answer. Instead I 
stood up and began to hew at the 
log and the chips flew in a shower, 
and I kept my eyes sidelong at the 
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man. He walked away to the others 
and said something in a low voice. 
Strain my ears as I might, I could 
hear only a mumble. 

A red-faced man on a sweaty horse, 
splattered with mud, galloped up the 
road toward the place ; every time I 
brought the ax down I could look 
at him from under my arm-pit. 
The others, who were mumbling 
foolishly together, turned to look, 
but I was too sly for that; I kept 
steadily chopping and the broad white 
chips leaped, and I only watched 
with covert glances. Somehow I 
knew beforehand what he was gal- 
loping for. 

The hoofs stopped and I heard a 
loud voice: 

"Neighbors, look out; young Ezra 
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Caine has broken out like his father. 
The dogs tracked him to the river 
and lost the scent.** 

An exultant thrill of pride, I re- 
member, shook me from head to 
foot, for indeed it was the first time I 
ever heard my own name spoken in 
such fear. So now, when all the 
men gathered hastily around the 
horse, I turned toward them. They 
saw my eyes, perhaps, and they 
shrank — even at that distance. 

"You asked my name!'* I laughed, 
whirling the sharp ax around my 
head, "It is Ezra Caine, Ezra Caine, 
Ezra C&ine — ^ha, ha, ha, ha ! ** 

A merry sight it was to see the 
scared clowns scatter and run — a 
merry end to a merry joke! I sent 

the ax whizzing after them and 
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flung myself on the ground and 
shrieked with laughter. The sun 
broke through the clouds while I lay 
there; the autumn leaves and weeds 
and grass trembled in his warm 
caress. 

I get so confused at times, thinking 
of those old adventures, that a mist 
floats up and blots out everything. I 
know I was running across fields, and 
there were men with guns which 
gleamed in the sun. Indeed, I re- 
member very vividly how a hound 
leaped with gleaming fangs while I 
was knee-deep in a pool, and I bat- 
tered its brains out with a stone, I 
know that sometimes I wriggled 
stealthily through brush and weeds 
like a snake, while men's voices 
sounded all around; and again I tore 
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through woods and over hills; but in 
the end the hideous cries dwindled 
behind me into silence, and I was 
alone. 
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It flashed joyously into me all at 
once — I was free! Free at last! 
Free! — even though I was hiding so 
warily here in the slimy mud, among 
the dry rattling reeds around this 
dark pool. I had been running 
hard; my breath still surged up 
thickly, and my chest heaved. Was 
it for minutes or hours or days that I 
had been free in this glorious way? 
I could not tell. I only remembered 
vaguely a host of little whirling 
things — sights and sounds all mixed 
together — ^which might have hap- 
pened or I might have dreamed them. 
I knew I had been crawling through 
bushes, for my hands and face were 
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scratched; but then again I had torn 
madly along like the wind. Oh, 
that wind and I were good friends ! 
What a merry, roguish knave he was 
tool Now he frisked down the 
slope of the hill, skipped over the 
heads of the timid reeds and rushes 
by the water-side, and set them all 
whispering indignantly to one another 
of what an impudent rascal he was. 
Pshaw, what did he care for that! 
There he was — ^already far off — dan- 
cing along the sleepy water, teasing 
it till it wrinkled up its face at him, 
then skimming up the farther hill- 
side, saucily kissing all the little flow- 
ers and grasses that grew there, 
though they shivered and huddled 
from him, frightened at his boldness. 
What a wild, free fellow he must be ! 
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He and I were going to have some 
famous sport soon, but I dared not 
come out of my lair yet — ^not yet; I 
must wait till dark. 

The sun was a dull red ball now, 
half sunken behind the distant hills, 
so I crouched down patiently among 
the reeds and waited. Yes, I must 
be very cunning, very cunning ; there 
had been such a galloping of hoofs 
yonder along the road as I came over 
the mountain and through the brush. 
Oh-ho, how little they had expected 
it of me — ^me, who had always been 
so silent and quiet and slow ! Perr 
haps they thought, in their cloddish 
pride, that I was harmless. But they 
all feared me now, feared me, and so 
were trying to kill me. Well, I was 
free and active yet, and perhaps some 
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of them were not. Indeed, I had- a 
sort of broken notion, though I could 
never hold my mind down long 
enough to work it out completely, 
that one of them — the most relent- 
less, most terrible of all — ^was very 
still and dumb and cold at last. He 
seemed to be sprawled somewhere in 
a dim and dusty room, face down- 
ward on a carpet; there was a white 
fleck of ashes on his head, which 
showed plainly in the somber light; 
and the dusky, solemn portraits, high 
on the wall, were staring and staring 
at him. He at least was duped and 
powerless. It was a brave thought, 
and I chuckled again to myself 
among the shrinking reeds, and exult- 
ing, watched the night thicken over 

the kingdom that was soon to be mine. 
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The twilight was very cold. It 
pierced into my bones, and my teeth 
chattered so loudly that once I put 
my head between my knees for fear 
the noise might be heard. Around 
my feet the sullen mud slowly stiff- 
ened, seeking to hold me tight. My 
scratched hands, when I held them 
up in the fading light, seemed like 
the claws of some fierce beast, they 
were so shrunken and brown and the 
nails were so long. My clothes were 
tattered and wet; they clung about 
me as if they were afraid; and my 
skin, too, where it showed through 
the rents, was scratched. One gash . 
in my leg, I remember, still bled; 
the slow, dark drops trickled down 
to the quiet water and spread out into 

little gray trailing clouds like smoke, 
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and I watched the drops till the light 
had died. But I was happy — ^ah, I 
was free ! 

I crouched and waited, while a 
thin voice in the valley below called 
home the cows. Down at the foot 
of the hill, where a house loomed 
through the dusk, the chimney- 
smoke danced a weird, fantastic dance 
over the roof and against the sky. It 
made me restless, but I was cunning 
and held myself sternly in. 

I waited patiently, although 
lamps were twinkling at the win- 
dows and the noises in the barn- 
yards had long ago dwindled into 
silence. There were bats which 
flitted across the pool, close, to the 
reeds; but I kept hid, and the bats 
flitted over me and made no sound. 
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I think they were the ghosts of dead 
witches. 

The moon climbed above the 
black tree-tops — the round yellow 
moon — and told me the time I 
waited for had come; and I was 
glad, for my legs were cramped. I 
limped at first, but soon — almost be- 
fore I knew it — the same fierce fire 
was waking in me again; it thrilled 
along my sinews until I leaped and 
tossed my arms^ wild with my own 
strength. 

All along the valley, where the 
mists were rising, I saw the windows 
shine; I saw the vague hills beyond 
grow larger in the night, and toward 
those hills, through the startled val- 
ley, I ran and leaped. Little squeak- 
ing things fluttered from the bushes; 
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the huddled sheep scattered like gray 
phantoms when I dashed through; 
now and then a frightened cow scur- 
ried aside into the gloom. Among 
the wavering shadows which the trees 
stretched, an owl wailed, and once a 
cat's green eyes glared as it slipped 
hurriedly under a hedge. But on 
and on I rushed — over ditches that 
lay in wait across my path, over 
fences, along the dim fields — ^while 
the moon swam abreast of me across 
the sky, and the screaming wind 
caught my hair into its cold fingers 
and combed it fluttering back. 

On the low hills a dark thing — 
something in the grotesque shape of 
a man — followed me, raced swiftly 
and stealthily at my side in the 

moonlight ; its long hair streamed in 
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the wind. It was my own shadow^ 
and it mocked me. For all it was 
so lurking and silent in its ways^ 
it was sly, too. Sometimes it ran 
ahead, sometimes at my side, some- 
times it pretended to lag behind; but 
I had only to look over my shoulder, 
it was always writhing on the grass, 
black and long. Together we raced 
along the hills; the watch-dogs in 
the valley howled when they saw us 
sweep across the face of the moon. 

I remember I stopped once — when 
the dogs were barking at a house be- 
low — and I sat in the dark far away 
up the hill on a stuaip> and mocked 
them till they were silent in fear. 
Then lanterns came out of the house 
and flitted cautiously about. I could 

hear the mutter of men's voices, and 
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where the lights flickered against the 
walls I saw giant shadowy legs, which 
stalked back and forth. I howled 
like a wolf. At that the lanterns 
grouped hastily together near the 
house; and I, sitting on the stump 
far up the hillside, hugged myself in 
glee. 

** Who's there?" a deep voice 
called out of the dark. 

**A wolf!" I howled, and leaped 
away. 

Once I trotted swiftly along the 
edge of a stubble-field, and the moon 
was hid. But down in the hollow a 
house stood all alone, and a light 
streamed out of one window; it 
streamed out against the dusky hill- 
side, and where it touched the hill- 
side was a pale, glimmering square; 
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and across the square a huge black 
hand flitted — vanished and came 
again. 

For a time I stood and watched 
this shadowy hand, then I crept 
noiselessly down toward the house^ 
and in the yard I crawled upon my 
hands and knees. But no dog barked, 
and so I came, unseen, under the 
window. There I stood up, put my 
hands on the window-sill, and peered 
in. 

A man sat in the room eating, 

with his back to me. At each 

mouthful his burly shoulders heaved 

up, his head ducked down. There 

was a woman sitting across from him,- 

and her sleeves were rolled up on her 

red, hairy arms. The unshaded lamp 

which flared on the table lit up her 
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broad and stupid face. She was eat- 
ing, too, and giggled at something 
which the man mumbled. I could 
not hear her for the wind ; but when 
she threw her head up I saw the tiny 
shadows ripple at her eyes and mouth. 
And I, too, laughed silently to myself 
to think how unsuspicious they were 
of the fierce burning eyes and white 
face that lurked in the dark behind 
the window-pane. 

It was then that she saw me — 
while my face was pressed close against 
the glass. She did not scream, but 
the giggle froze upon her lips; she 
had the dazed look of one just risen 
out of water ; the spoon she had been 
lifting toward her mouth splattered on 
the table. 

At that the man, startled by the 
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terror on her face, whirled about, 
his cheek still bulging with an un- 
swallowed mouthful. In his fright 
he almost overbalanced, and there 
for quite a moment he hung poised, 
his cheeks flabby and ashen, his dis- 
torted eyes staring into mine, and so 
close that I could have dashed my 
hand through the window and struck 
him. But I only nodded my head, 
laughed up silently at him, tapped 
with my fingers on the glass, and 
vanished like a ghost into the night. 
Withered leaves flew high in the 
air; they were black against the 
moon, and I chased them, chased 
them, whooping and singing, till the 
moon hid herself behind a hill. I 
lost my own shadow, too, but I still 

leaped and sang and rushed on. 
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I ran and ran, while the wind 
howled in my ears and the earth 
swayed as my flying feet struck it. 
Sometimes I came to dark, still 
streams and leaped right into the 
midst of the shallow water, saw it 
rise up into white bony hands that 
clutched at my legs, felt icy fingers 
clasp me, and struck madly back 
with my feet, and so fought my way 
through in spite of all. I had dashed 
through one of these streams, I re- 
member, and crawled feebly out on 
the farther bank, and felt suddenly 
very tired and cold and miserable. 
All the warm, fierce heat was gone, 
somehow; and I fell to shivering 
and crouched down in the weeds to 
hide myself from the wind, and cov- 
ered my face with my hands. Then 
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I looked up and saw quite plainly, 
though she was far off — saw my 
mother all in white beckoning to 
me. I wondered how she had found 
me after all my running and hiding; 
but she was very still, making no 
sound — only beckoned smilingly and 
beckoned. So, thinking she wanted 
me to go home with her, I rose and 
crept along ; and she flitted on before 
me, backward, never taking her face 
away from mine. She led me to a 
dark woods near by — ^yes, I found — 
I found there — ^yes, it was our own 
old woods, and I laughed . . . There 
comes such a whirling in my head at 
times that I can hardly think . . . What 
was it? And I went on eagerly 
toward home, and by and by saw the 
light in the window just as she al- 
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ways used to have it when I came in 
late. Somehow, though, I lost her 
among the shadows, for it was very 
dark there, and went on stumbling 
toward the light ; but the light was 
much farther than I thought, much 
farther, and I walked and walked 
and it seemed to move on before me. 
And then — and then there came an 
awful purple flash, a roar as if the 
earth had burst, and with a strange, 
soft humming in my ears I floated 
away — down-^and down — and down 
—into nothingness. 
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IX 

It was daylight when I opened my 
eyes again. I was lying flat on my 
back on the bottom of a covered 
wagon; the wagon seemed to be 
rattling along an uneven road. All 
around outside sounded a clatter of 
horses* hoofs, and now and then 
men's voices; but I could see noth- 
ing. At length, in trying to move, 
I found that my hands and feet had 
been tied. I did not really care, 
though, for it seemed as if every bit 
of my strength had departed, and I 
was quite comfortable lying thus — no 
more plans to perplex me. The gray, 
dingy roof and curtains swayed from 

side to side above my face, and I 
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stared up at them quietly. There 
was a dull, warm weight at the top 
of my head, just as if my brain had 
burned down at last to smoldering 
ashes. 

A man was sitting back of me in 
the wagon. I knew, somehow, that 
he was there, even before I saw him. 
By turning up my eyes as far as they 
would go, I could make out his 
sharp, grim face and the rifle which 
rested across his knees. So I watched 
him stealthily until he looked down 
and our eyes met. For a while we 
stared at each other in silence. Then 
I closed my eyes and feigned sleep. 

The wagon must have jogged 
along the road for hours, although I 
took only a lazy notice of the time 
which passed. Once it climbed a 
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long, steep hill, and my head was 
down much lower than my feet, and 
I grew uncomfortable. The man 
stooped forward and shoved a coat or 
bundle of rough cloth under my 
head. After that I was more com- 
fortable and slept a little in short 
dozes, lulled by the swaying of the 
curtains. At least I remember that 
my eyes were shut and I was think- 
ing of home, when the wagon came 
to a sudden stop. 

Some men lifted me out, bound as 
I was, and carried me into a dark 
place, where they placed me on a 
cot and left me. There had seemed 
to be quite a throng of people around 
the wagon, but the men had carried 
me through them so swiftly, and I 
was so indifferent, that it was all over 
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almost before I had begun to think 
about it. Lying in that dark place, 
with shut eyelids, I recalled bit by 
bit that there was one young woman 
in a red cloak who had stood close 
against the wagon when they lifted 
me out. Some one in the crowd 
had given her a push and she had 
screamed shrilly, and then giggled. 
Nothing else comes back to me. 

As for what happened next, I re- 
member that a man came from time 
to time in that dark place to feed me. 
It was some kind of warm soup each 
time, and thick slices of brown bread. 
He dipped the bread into the 'soup 
and then put it into my mouth ; and 
when the bread was all eaten he gave 
me the rest of the soup in spoonfuls. 
We never said anything to each other. 
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There was one grated window in 
the brick wall in front of me, and 
after the daylight had begun to 
fade I could see stars shining out 
there; but the man came soon and 
hung a lighted lantern on an iron 
hook, high on the wall beside the 
window. 

In the middle of the night a deep 

bell rang somewhere, and I awoke. 

The lantern was just flickering out; 

a black line of smoke rose from the 

tip of the flame and went straight 

upward into the hovering shadows 

overhead. It leaked, too, and the 

drops of oil fell one by one down on 

the bare wooden floor, and there was 

a rank smell about the room. The 

flame died out at last, but in the total 

blackness the oil still kept dripping 
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steadily to the floor. I listened to 

the noise until I fell asleep again. 
* * * * 

Next morning they brought me 
here to this big dismal place, where 
they have kept me closely guarded 
ever since. Once, almost a year ago 
now, I think, I tried to fight them 
all; but they overpowered me in the 
end and tied me fast and locked me 
up for days and days in a little room 
where I could hear awful shrieks 
through the walls. I have another 
plan, but that is my own secret; I 
must keep it all to myself till the 
time comes. 

They are very cunning and sly, I 

find, and try to make me forget 

about my life, about our dark, silent 

old home and the rustling elm trees 
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and the woods. They even try to 
make me forget my own mother, re- 
fuse to let her come to me, I know ; 
and when I ask about her they put 
me off, saying that she is "happy" 
now. 

But I do see her, in my dreams; 
for on bright moonlight nights she 
often comes and bends softly over me, 
just as she used to in the old times 
when I was restless and afraid, and 
smiles so quietly at me out of her 
wide blue eyes. 
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